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observation, he makes the generalization that while
visual memory for words may be very defective,
visual memory for all else may be normal or even
unusually good. He tells of a boy unable to read,
who was nevertheless said to be a visualizer because
his powers of observation and description were excellent.
Another was said to have marvelous visual memory
for objects.

In 1911, McCall1 reported very briefly a case re-
sembling those previously described by others, but desig-
nated by her an instance of congenital aphasia. More
recently Whipham2 gives in slightly more detail the case
of an eight-year-old girl who cannot say the alphabet al-
though she can write it perfectly on occasions. She cannot
spell words of two syllables, cannot read even easy words,
nor write from dictation. She can count to twenty and
write numerals to twelve. She answers questions, obeys
commands, has a good memory. She knows the days of
the week, but not the months of the year. She has
attended school for two years.

Besides the work of the English writers, some few
other cases have appeared in various journals. Otto
Wernicke 3 of Buenos Ayres tells of a girl of nineteen who
seemed of normal intelligence; she spoke two languages,
could read numbers correctly, but she could read printed
matter only slowly and after spelling the words first.
A boy of ten, whose father was alcoholic and whose older
brother was feeble-minded, seemed lively and intelligent.
He could read six-place numerals readily and could
recognize geometrical figures. Letters were identified
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